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meet his criticism. A question arises in connection with the for- 
mula itself. Does the formula not represent the final state for the 
individual bank, and does not the process of losing the cash involved 
imply an intermediate credit extension in excess of the amount per- 
mitted by the formula? 

In any event it must be conceded that Professor Phillips has writ- 
ten a very useful book for students of American banking. Its chief 
field of service will probably be in classes in schools of business, in- 
stitutes of banking and similar institutions. At the same time every 
business man will profit by studying it. Professor Phillips writes 
forcefully and clearly, and his instincts for good teaching lead him to 
adopt certain aids in printing and arrangement that are of much help. 

E. E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

Labor and the Common Welfare, By Samuel Gompers. 
Compiled and edited by Hayes Robbins. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1919. — ix, 306 pp. 

Labor and the Employer. By Samuel Gompers. Compiled 
and edited by Hayes Robbins. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1920. — vii, 320 pp. 

Books which bear the name of Mr. Gompers must be appraised in 
borrowed values. At best it is hard to separate the merit of the 
printed word from the reputation of the author. In this case it is 
both unnecessary and unjust. Mr. Gompers has never set up as a 
professed maker of books, and these volumes are the incidental by- 
product of ventures far more exciting than literary labors. By 
reader and reviewer alike they will be endowed with the values 
which lie in the personality and accomplishments of their composer. 

If this be so, the degree and quality of their merit depends upon 
the position accorded Mr. Gompers. Some think of him as a pio- 
neer who " has taught us how to make the industrial and wage 
system meet the demand for a rising standard of living", and in 
the events of the last forty years give first place to " the industrial 
statesmanship of Samuel Gompers ". They will assess the volumes 
highly. Others assert that his place in the labor movement has been 
conspicuous, rather than significant, and insist that the sprawling 
character of trade unionism has given to his office of president of 
the American Federation of Labor an importance that is merely 
ceremonial. They will rank his published work much lower. But, 
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whatever this disagreement, Mr. Gompers has maintained his posi- 
tion of nominal head of his organization for more than a generation, 
an accomplishment in itself, and, more than any other individual, 
he typifies the labor movement to the public. This gives at least an 
imputed importance to these volumes. 

In form the book represents Mr. Robbins's laudable desire to turn 
Mr. Gompers's many utterances into principles and a program for 
the labor movement. His raw material consists of speeches, pam- 
phlets, and editorials, most of them addressed to the issue of the 
moment, and covering the whole of Mr. Gompers's official life. His 
procedure has been to cut them up and rearrange the fragments 
under a series of headings that cover trade-union theory. Typical 
captions for the chapters are "The American Federation of Labor", 
"The Shorter Working Day", "Industrial Warfare", "Labor and the 
Law", and "The Political Policy of Organized Labor". This attempt 
to turn a series of occasional utterances into a systematic presenta- 
tion of the cause of labor has its advantages and its manifest short- 
comings. But so have other plans which might have been used in 
constructing the volumes. 

The result is a clear presentation of the system of thought which 
underlies Mr. Gompers's activities, or at least of so much of it as 
has found explicit statement in his own mind. Together, the vol- 
umes set forth his belief in a higher living standard as the great end 
of the labor movement, in higher wages and shorter hours as the 
immediate means to the end, and in craft unionism, collective bar- 
gaining, the closed shop, the strike and the boycott as instruments 
essential to the attainment of the end. It is a creed that aims 
through separate craft organization at the material well-being of 
skilled laborers. The books reveal an opposition to industrial union- 
ism, a distrust of legislative action, an indifference to changes in the 
institutional, fabric of society, and a hostility to any program which 
would rob the skilled laborer of his differential advantage. They 
likewise exhibit the author's genuine and honest concern for human- 
izing the economic order through such measures as prison reform, 
the abolition of child labor, and the dissemination of education. 
The theory of these pages is a compound of the theories of " busi- 
ness " and of " uplift " unionism. 

These volumes have their disappointing side in the indictment 
which they furnish of the intellectual quality of labor leadership in 
the last generation. The theory of Mr. Gompers is all directed 
toward the acquisitive efficiency of the business agent of the craft 
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union. It means getting more for those who have labor of a par- 
ticular kind to sell. It could all be translated into terms of the 
policy of the greater men of business who have used the industries 
they control for pecuniary gain. This theory has kept the rank and 
file of the labor movement from concerning themselves with the 
economic problems upon which their welfare depends. It has pre- 
vented the larger organizations from doing the research work neces- 
sary to meet their problems with intelligence. It has left the un- 
skilled unorganized because business unionism has not fired officials 
with zeal to carry their gospel to the most needy. Its rejection alike 
of industrial unionism and of political action, has given it no weapon 
with which to attack the larger issues upon which the welfare of 
labor depends. Upon these questions Mr. Gompers's body of doc- 
trine is disappointing. It contains no practical scheme for giving 
to members of crafts control of the conditions of their employment 
which inhere in the industry in which they are engaged. It presents 
not a single constructive suggestion for raising the real wages of the 
whole group of industrial laborers. It advances not even the sem- 
blance of an articulate plan for fighting unemployment, which is the 
greatest danger which the laborer has to face. His work has left 
the Federation only a federation. It has neither unified the labor 
groups of the country into a labor movement nor given to them an 
articulate program for attaining their common ends. 

Whether this indifference to more significant issues was at first a 
matter of choice with Mr. Gompers or a reflection of his intellectual 
limitations is not certain. It may be that he achieved all that the 
conditions permitted. In this event he kept alive a conglomerate 
federation when a more coherent organization was impossible. Or 
it may be that his lack of vision was the limiting factor in the situa- 
tion. In that event he checked the development of an articulated 
unionism bent upon realizing a progressive program. However this 
indifference to larger issues came about, it soon became habitual 
with him, and imposed its limitations upon the movement. 

In attempting even this cursory judgment it is only fair to add 
that the moment is most unfavorable to a proper appreciation of 
Mr. Gompers. A new chapter in labor history is beginning to be 
written, and we are all expectant. The centres of interest are just 
now outside the Federation in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the railroad brotherhoods. Within the Federation the activities 
of the miners, the machinists, and the central labor unions of some 
of the larger cities cannot be reduced to terms of the older theory. 
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Besides, employers are forcing into the courts issues that used to be 
settled in the good old way of give and take. The new is dramatic 
and good and the old dull and bad. All of which is not quite fair 
to Mr. Gompers. Moreover, the very length of his period of service 
is against him. It throws some four decades into the past the period 
when his mind was most sensitive and his system of thought was 
being formed. In this age of shifting standards anything that goes 
back to the seventies and eighties is almost past understanding. It 
is just because these volumes contain utterances directed to specific 
issues that they help us to an appreciation of him. Against the 
background of those distant days and in terms of the problems which 
he had to meet, he stands out a progressive, able and courageous 
figure. If his long term of office has allowed a system of thought, 
once adequate and relevant, to impose shackles upon the cause he 
has courageously and honestly sought to serve, the fault is not his. 

Walton H. Hamilton. 
Amherst College. 

Common Sense and Labour. By Samuel Crowther. New 
York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1920. — v, 284 pp. 

Why Men Strike. By Samuel Crowther. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1920. — viii, 232 pp. 

Mr. Crowther's two books were written apparently for the instruc- 
tion of the wage-earner. While there is a good deal of repetition, 
each of the books is devoted to the advocacy of a distinct doctrine. 
In Common Sense and Labour the economic truth presented to the 
attention of the laborer is that there can be no great increase in 
wages without an increase in production. There is undoubtedly a 
place for books which set forth sound economic principles in popular 
fashion, but in this case the useful effect which the book might have 
is largely nullified by reckless statements, such, for example, as the 
passage on page 89 in which it is asserted that " with few excep- 
tions, the American worker of today is not producing as much in 
eight hours as he did in four before the war ". The slightest exam- 
ination of the available statistics of production would have convinced 
the author, if he is capable of being convinced, that the productivity 
of labor has not shrunk by anything like one-half. Indeed, other 
statements in the book are inconsistent with any such reduction in 
productivity. If, as the author says, the labor bill of the country is 
seventy-five per cent of the national product, and the efficiency of 



